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THE SUNDAY STAR, WASHINGTON. D. C.. NOVEMBER 2. 1924.-PART 5. 


The New Whittington V14141U 

T->wr irv Tfc to. t 


BY G. B. STERN. 


A Spirited Tale of Love and Vagabondage. 

T is not always wise for a roan way he would have described her had brought a muffler. These March 

to model his behavior on his thin little body as slender. She wore days—but, of course, it was all glori- 

heroes in fiction. Marcus Ru- a skimpy, faded green skirt and a ous. 

dolph 'Whittington’s favorite sports coat of—more or less—the “Isn't this the only life?” he cried, 

books were "The History of Mr. same tint. picking up his cue. 


Tolly” and "The Quest of the Golden *’So you are up against it, too?" "What we would have missed if we’d 
Girl,” not to mention "The Broad he said, impulsively. "I say, won’t been shut up today! You look like 
Highway." When a highly unsettling you tell me all about it? I’m not an elf of Spring. I shall call you 
bout of Spring weather puffed away conventional. 1 hate all conventions. Blossom—no, T won’t. I’ll call you 
Winter lethargy he remembered, not I’m going to chuck them. I’m going April, April, April—I must buy you 
wisely, but too well, that H. G. Wells to chuck the city and stiff collars, a green cap somewhere. No, that’s all 
and Richard La Gallienne, as quaint 1 want to feel the wind in my hair wrong; you shouldn't be wearing a 
a couple as were ever yoked in the and grass under my feet. Men are cap at all." He twitched it from her 
mind of a junior clerk, both chanted mad who stop in cities, bricks and bead, and flung it in the air, where It 
the slogan of "break away” and "the mortar where there ought to be cow- caught on the bough of a tree. “Yes, 
open road.” slips. I’m going to — - " now you’re perfect. All In green, too. 

To escape from their rebellious im- Having once let himself start, he How did you know how. to dress for 
portunities he took to reading Leon- nilght have continued in this inspired vour part. April?" 

ard Merrick—only to be enchanted by strain for quite a long time, had She only laughed mischievously, 
that author’s piquant excursions in not madame inopportunely entered twirled round three times, flung her- 
the Quartier and Montmartre. Reck- with their breakfast. The girl did self down in the grass. "Look back 
less by now, he dipped into "The not seem astonished at Marcus’ tirade, on London, Whittington,” she com- 
Threo Musketeers”—and began to She Just whispered "cowslips.” and manded him, lazily, "and turn round 
roister and to ruffle in his gait, then again, "I should like to roll in three times. like 1 did. Three times 
Walking home to his diggings, off the a h*ld all creamy and yellow with round is magic, you know, and this 
Tottenham Court road, every evening them, hundreds and hundreds of cow- a, magic hill. As to why I am 

he murmured sentimentally to each sli P 8 —but here. T say"—breaking dressed for the part—haven't you 
lamp-post, "Come dow n to Kew in sharply off. and calling after the pro- j suspected me yet? Or will you be 
lilac time, in lilac time, in lilac time": Prletress of the des Boulevards- J shocked. Whittington, to find that i 

• *r cist . w ith fiercer enthusiasm, when “ th, » roll’s got a bite out of it un- a™ only an actress, after all?’’ 

K. w was too near and too tame for derneath: just take it and bring im He was leaning up against a tree 

his f. v. r, "Grant the path be clear another, w ill you?" And then, eon- behind her. She tilted her head 

before you when the old Spring-fret fidentially, to Marcus: "Expert she j backwards so that jfii** could sec him: J 

cornea o’er vou." thought I was so absent-minded that l her eyes reflected the sunshine in 

... anort.* other men had drurrk I’d think I d done it myself. Oh, l| ny golden sparkles, her mouth j 

deeply and Marcus Rudolph Whit- "bat docs it matter? What does any- curved provocatively. 


lamp-post, "Come down to Kew in 1 sharply off. and calling after the pro¬ 
lilac time, in lilac time, in lilac time": prietress of the d*».« Boulevards— 
•»r else. with fiercer enthusiasm, when "this roll's got a bite out of it un- 
K» w was to«> near and too tame for’ derneath; just take it and bring tm 


deeply and Marcus Rudolph Whit- 
tingham was intoxicated with their 
drinks, liver since he was 6 , when 


thing matter?" 

“A bo tit that window and- 


tlrst taken to the pantomime, he had throwing, you know''—Marcus Cum- ,j} n actress, 
dangerously noticed that his own bled for tact in a slightly embar- a itional thrill. 


| Of course he kissed her. He felt 
very young and ardent and in love. 

I An actress, too! It was an ad- 


further struggle. "Tho open road" 


"Beware of strolling players," she 
warned him, "for they are rogues and 


name was closely akin to Whitting- raS8e d fashion—"you weren’t serious, ‘Beware of strolling players," she 
ton were you - ?” warned him, for they are rogues and 

With the eomine of March the “Well.” she mocked, -were you se- va e»bonds. I suppose I really am a 
newspapers broke out in their sea- f * 0 " 8 about ehuckins your job and vagabond »t last. Come on!" with 
sonal rash of wayfaring: articles. J ust ,F oins trampine? You w ouldn't a swift change to peckle*sneea. "L«t s 
which so wrought upon JUrcus' im- «**"' e^Z ' •?“* 

agination that lie succumbed without * „ am .. ' oday ' ,n ]0 h - 

further struggle. "The open road" a red Marcus, vehement- ah " c ' 

he envisaged in his dav dreams as '/• , a . nd ™urh startled by his own bhc baffled h,s curloslt:. 


he envisaged in his day dreams as 2’, .■ 8 t , art J e d by his own 

a curly, twisty, but altogether at- flj* 1 Satisfied that he had been 
iroMiin off-..;. j:-_ lmpreS 8 l\C in her Sight, he arlrietl 


tractive affair, winding slightly up¬ 
hill—but only very slightly!—dappled 


Hnpressive in her sight, he added, 
"If you'll come with me.’” 


they’ll miss roe tonight at the-" 

"At the where?” 

She baffled his curiosity. 

At the theater.” 

"Tell me which one.” 

"Why should i? It’s all hot and 


u: n li I An hour later they were seated side dusl >' l*t the past. We’ll throw it on 

leaves PM,, enh?K from the* recent ! by '" ld< ‘ on °' r front * ea ' ° f a motor i ^ rubbish heap with your pen and 
wash of a silverv *lmw™r rccen * l bus which would ultimately denoeit ‘'deers. Which way do we eo. Mar- 

wa.sn or a Ml\er> tnower. ! ih^n, nr, tA-,.. rua—north south nr 


them on the top of I^eaf Hill. They CU 8 —north, south, east or west? 4 ’ 


fnr hnnnr.M , es in the scroll wer< » bolh in h , Bh spir | ts Thcy had 1,e answ ered: "April leads and 

til.!°i OF T,^ r ‘ ir "7- b .'l t OI1< i settled, over the table in the ,'afe dee man follows,’’ and was pleasantly 

these is undoubtedly that they shall Boulevards, that money was an in- fooseious that their talk had the eal- 
n ° m " n ' ;y ' l ', ut < ‘ arn a r ? llt< ’i i ' admissible part of the merry adven- Unt davor of nearly all the nomad 
,„ S c,L'' inS - wo rJ of their bands, turn which lay ahead of them, and bo °ks he had ever read. 

;lA! he ... rU * lS that tb a C wa5f arer after paying for his breakfast Mar- Without heeding direction . they 
shall either rescue a maiden or start cus had solemnly emptied his pockets !,t ™f along the open road and 
off with one. Marcus was a little before her, in token of good faith talked of larks and bluebella- 
puzzled about this. He could not They had kept only just enough for Hls dream come true at last. 
Picture any girl he knew, at the of- their fare to Leaf Hill, so as to start He soon forgot about the muffler, 
tice, for instance, who would swing their tramp straightawav in the real He hoped that he was getting sun- 
along by his side, tanned and freckled country, and the rest he had given to burnt. 

and adorable and handy at making madame to look after for him till 11 was nearly 2 o'clock, and they 
a tire of '“'IKS' claimed — obtaining a receipt, of bad been walking hard for a couple 

Meanwhile, with every pearl-misty course. of hours before the sight of a mel- 

dawn the prospect of ledgers and "Do y OU think you ought to have?" low iryi suggested lunch to them, 
rulers and smeared windows and the girl had asked. "I mean, a re- "Gold duck and salad!" cried the 
double-entry became more and more cclpt's so businesslike." ! girl, with a skip of excitement, 

hideous and intolerable. "One can’t forget all at once that ! **A tankard of ale. a round of beef 

l shall do something wild soon, one has been a beastly clerk." replied i and some bread and cheese." cried 
•Marcus scowlingly informed the lid j Marcus, ashamed; “but, naturally. I Marcus, very burly. He thrust hiz 
of his desk. * Alan cannot be a slave > never will come back to claim thf hands into his pockets—and discov- 
forever!’ ‘ money, and there’ll be no more where i ‘ red that they were empty. At ths 

In this mood he went, one brilliant that came from." be added, laughing. J-ame moment the girl remembered 
morning, earlier • usual, to hls "I’m bound to get the sack all right 1 the little ceremony, which, in obe- 

breakfast at G des Boulevards, from my firm for not turning up to- 1 dience to the Scroll for Honorable 

just off Fit/ street. It was his day. Wayfarers, had taken placo in the 


just off Fit 
habit t » 
h* • \ p I n ‘ 


• last continentally.” as 


"Well, but you want the sack, don't Cafe des Boulevards. 


not without a touch you?’ had asked the girl, admiring 


o to his fellow clerks. Ms recklessness. J mu rely, "that we must earn whatever 

• * I'' "’as empty, except for “O I*ord, yes! No more monotonous : "o cat. or we shouldn’t enjoy it.” 

I. who was sitting at his jobs for me! No more regular drudg- ', "Well, I’m not shirking," answered 
i... . her face discontentedly prop- ery- No more 9 a.m.! Every meal we Marcus, beginning to whistle as he 

po«i on her hands, and her back, eat now I'll earn as we go along, and strode defiantly past the inn. A fat 

slightly hunched, toward him. Marcus' you shall sit on the wall and watch pray cloud smothered the sun. The 

heart beat faster. He was thrillingly me." Already in imagination he spai girl seemed a little depressed, 

responsive to romance and at on<*e upon horny hand and wiped the honest i "What are you going to do?" she 
he knew that here it was, unexpected, (sweat from his forehead. asked. 

tantalizing, mysterious. ! "Then oughtn't r to work too?” - ! "Why,” he replied, jauntily, “in- 

And the date was March 21. j rather wistfully. "Won’t I feel awfully fqulre at the farm over there if they 

In his neat little diary was record-I out of it?” * want any extra hand at reaping or 

ed the fact that t«»day was the Feast j He comforted her with promises of binding or—something.” vaguely, 
of **t. Benedict, and that "Spring j gipsy tires to b-' lit. and supper to l*e. The girl had her doubts, but per- 


"You said,” she reminded liim de¬ 
murely, "that we must earn whatever 
we cat. or we shouldn't enjoy it.” 
"Well, I'm not shirking." answered 


slightly hunched, tow ard him. Marcus'I you shall sit on the wall and watch I 
heart beat faster. He was thrillingly • me." Already in imagination he spai t 
responsive to romance and at on<*e ! upon horny hand and wiped the honest j 


i cooked "before—before- 


The girl had her doubts, but per- j 
haps this was because she was 


Benedict! Benedict, the gay bach-j Ho checked himself in an enthusiastic hungry. And the farmer did not rc*- 
elor! Hid this outline of shoulder description of bracken beds under the quire an extra hand for either reap- 
and tam-o’-shanter conceal his elu- tilt of an old bam, not quite sure yet ing or binding—which was hardly 

sive Beatrice? how-she regarded the delicate ques- • surprising, considering the month 

He seated himself at the table op- tion of free comradeship between a • was March. Marcus had to apply at 
posite her. man and a maid. 'two other farms and one manor 

“I hope.” he began, mentally doffing Frankly, he was not quite stire how j house—the latter was rather, a dis- 
his cap. "that you are not cross with be looked upon it himself. Naturally , *asteful moment—before gradgingly 
me for sitting here, mademoiselle, be did not intend to do anything un- | be was given a job of digging over 

There arc three other tables empty; chivalrous. On the other hand, it was j a Patch w hich had to be prepared 

only somehow I prefer this one. Per- perhaps too soon to propose any for potatoes, 
haps because it’s nearest the- win- ceremonies of marriage. After a week * * * * 

dow." or two, when she was healed of her •. , ,_. 

"It’s easier for throwing one’s self secret sorrow. Meanwhile, perhaps. ^ from hehinrf th*> hoVi^nn 

out! " agreed the girl. Then suddenly they could find two tilts to two °‘<1 j Mar « BnL tatS 

she unhum hed and allowed him to barns, and thus effect a com P romi!, *‘ a AhlA tlw> thmsf of hN^so^de Into 

sec her face between decorum and the pagan gods. f. wh , , *| U8t , !\ ,p , , 

j* * * * | the qarth lacked conviction. The girl 

* * * * I , . * . . sat on top of the bank which 

S H AosT a cnt™n i l t ne! nBly rt P, h tty V’'* ' ^ witl ' “♦ al) ‘^ e a tmMPhere of an b , thoughtfully watched him. The 
most entrant ins:l> sad her petu-, town They stood In a flood ol f Rrflat bunch of wild flowers she had 
hint mouth dropped at the corners, sunshine on top of Leaf Hill, a rompt- ; picked, wilted and drooped in her 
and so did her long-shaped brown jng wind tossed the girl's bright ; armE . one- or twice she asked him 
eyes, that were scornful and angry brown hair and stung a glow into her how i onfr hia job WM likely to take, 
and weary all at once scornful of cheeks. an< l whether hls pay would be enough 

herself, angry with him, weary of "I wish I could walk for a hundred f or a really big lunch for both of 

the world, so Marcus read their miles!” she cried, exuberantly. them. Conversation flagged after 

message. Her face was sallow, but Marcus started. Truth to tell, he this—and it was half-past 4 be 
be described it as wan. In the same had been absently wishing that he f or# * they were actually and at last 
_ sitting down to coarse ham. stewed 

prunes and custard, in the rigid par- 
,or °f tbe Blue Lion. His flrst wages 
U didn’t run to beer, so they drank 

\TW r / j* sc? water, and noticed apprehensively a 

VT nC r . SyKtfu thin spatter of rain against the win- 

I T I “Come on,” said Marcus, when they 

Kjfc yO* / "Come on.” repeated April: but 

r* 1/ there was a flatness in her tone which 

■r \ f J S/fil * bad been lacking when she had said 

fm * a ^ W "Come on” on the crest of Leaf Hill. 

Yj/m / li A. J J T be road they followed suddenly be- 

11 rayed them and turned into a path, 
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“I TISH r COCf.D WALK FOR A HUNDRED BOLES." SHE CRIED. 


then into a mere cart-rut, then <)iBr 
appeared altogether. After soWe 
cross-country scrambling they struck 
another, which, less amiably, ran 
steeply to Its summit. Their boots 
had gathered lumps of wet mud toy 
now, and April's Jersey was soggy 
with rain. The east wind cut at 
them sharply; and the sun, with a 
final red leer between two jagged 
lines of black cloud, vanished, us »\ 
seemed for ever. Marcus flung back 
hls head and whistled more furiously 
than ever: "Let us take the road! 
j Hark, I hear the sound of coaches”— 
but April’s steps were beginning to 
lag. She was secretly depressed by 
| knowledge that there w’ould be no 
supper till Marcus had inefficiently 
worked for it. She stole a side glance 
at him, and her petulance was changed 
to a sudden rush of warm pity. lie 
looked so young and so delicate, 
bare-headed, with hls damp hair 
clinging in rings to his forehead, am’ 
his lips pursed out in that valian; 
attempt to whistle. She yearned t< 
have him somewhere warm and ligh; 
and cozy, where she could dry hi- 
socks and dam them, and give lilt, 
hot milk, and'draw the curtains t. I 
shut out the eerie picture of the roa* 1 
at spectral half-light. What ; 

they doing here, town children, wltl 
the evening drawing closer and 
closer? 

"Marcus, are you awake?" 

"M-and there are thorns am! 

prick 1«8 sticking into me.” He was 
puzzled why the idea of lying or 
the bare brown earth had inspired 
scores of men to write in praise of 
it. The bare brown earth was hard 
and rutty, and crossed by little twigs 
and sto^eq: and it gave hls stiff and 
aching body no help when he tried 
to turn over; and the roaring camp¬ 
fire they had contemplated had flick¬ 
ered twice in feeble expostulation 
against the rain and the wind, and 
then had gone out. 

“Marcus." said the girl’s voice again 
with a little betraying quiver In it, 
"I’m not grumbling, really I’m not. 
I’m enjoying it all most awfully, on¬ 
ly—only we shall have frightful 
colds in the morning.’’ 

"And no break fast." added Marcus, 
grimly. He spoke grimly, because in¬ 
wardly he was cursing himself for 
having exposed April to all the tor¬ 
menting discomforts of a free life 
under tho blue sky. Fool, dazed and 
dreaming fool, to have imagined that 
the blue was always blue, or that he 
was equipped for hard muscular toil! 

"I’m only fit to read about other 
men’s muscles,” he reflected, with a 
flash of insight. He tried to tell 
himself how ripping it would be not : 
to have to go to the office in the 
morning—but the halcyon day of ' 
self-deception wa* over, and the of- ‘ 
flee would obstinately persist in pre¬ 
senting itself most attractively, with * 
its mapped-out work, and the cheery i 
companionship of his fellow-clerks. 1 
and the gossip, and the plans for a | 
jolly evening at the theater; the tri- i 
urnph of getting through half an j 
hour earlier than he had expected, the > 
certainty .of a rise in his salary. 
and oh. the blessed, blessed certain- j 
ty of work he was accustomed to and • 
could do. and could do well! Three, j 
hundred a year—one might keep a ! 
wife on that. 

A sudden shriek from April; "Mar- ! 
cus. something scuttled across my j 
face! Take it away, quick!” 

His hand strayed in the dark 
across her neck. How soft it was. 
but how cold and wet! "What I’d 

like to do-’* he began, abruptly. 

then halted. 

A pause , , and the girl re¬ 

plied in a long-drawn-out sigh: "Ob. 
Marcus, so would I!” 

So she had understood 

C * * 

OK gropod till he found her hand. 
1. J. «i*y e g 0 t some money saved up: • 
not very much, but enough to fur- j 
nisli three rooms. We shouldn't want , 
more than that, to start with. I saw 
a nice little suite in light oak cov¬ 
ered with green leather, in Morrison’s j 
window, on my way to the office yes- | 
terday; not expensive either. And 
I’ve got some pictures—quiet land¬ 
scapes. you know; I don’t like the 
new gaudy kind, do you?*’ 

She assented earnestly, and gave 
him her view on carpets and cur¬ 
tains and pansy cretonne. From 
there they passed on rapturously to 
the imaginary furnishing of their 
kitchen. They were both being nat¬ 
ural now. and their talk came bub¬ 
bling out of their hearts, and was 
not pilfered from the pages of pi¬ 
caresque fiction. They agreed like 
clockwork—and presently their dream 
was picked out in colors as warm 
and bright as firelight and pansy 
cretonne could make it just 

the old ordinary sentimental dream 
of a little man and his little mate 
with their four little walls around 
them, and their nice safe roof over 
their heads, and the nice safe street 
outside, with lamp-poets regularly 
planted, and a policeman at the cor¬ 
ner, and a nice safe job, and three 
nace safe meals a day. 

And if Marcus Rudolph Whitting- 
ham had ever thought that he want¬ 
ed anything madder and wilder than 
this, he cried out now: “I’m sorry, 
I*m sorry!" to the whimsical god who 
had granted him a taste of his de¬ 
sire. 

"And wo could go in the upper 
circle once a week,” mused April, 
blissfully. “T do so love the theater.” 

He cried, amazed at her enthusi¬ 
asm : 

"But If you're on the stage your¬ 
self-;—” 

The notion was disturbing. He had 
forgotten that she was an actress. 
That would mean lonely evenings, 
after all—and he had meant to read 
Robert Louis Stevenson aloud to her 
after supper. 

A very tiny penitent voice next to 

him said: “Please, I shan’t be-•** 

and then he heard a sob, and then 
another, a very storm of sobs; and 
between them her incoherent childish 
confession: “Oh, you’ll be angry, but 
please I’m not an actress, I'm not 
anything exciting. I thought on the 
hill that you’d have liked rno to be | 
an actress. It was only to impress 
you. T’m always like that. I show • 
off. The other girls at the office say ! 
I’m much too fond of showing off.” [ 

"At the office?" Marcus sat up. j 

"Yes. I’m a typist In the city, and j 
oh, I do get so awfully bored. At ! 
least—I did. I’d have done anything 
for a change; that's why this morn¬ 
ing I went into the cafe instead of 
having my breakfast at home. There 
was something special about this 
morning, something silly that made 
me want to run and sing and smell 
violets aiiid do idiotic things . . . 
and then when you came in I thought 
it was all coming true." 

She didn’t specify what she meant 
by “all,” but this time it was Marcus 
who understood. . . 

It had “all” come true in* a way, 
except that in the morning they 
would undoubtedly have colds! 

A shrill train whistle and the sud¬ 
den clanking of gates and flop of sig¬ 
nals disturbed his reverie. 

“We’re quite close to a station,” 
said the girl. “How funny; if .we 
wanted to wc could-” 

Marcus drew a long breath. He 
had never realized before how he \ 
loved stations, archways to homo and 
civilizvlon. He had not the remotest 
notion near what station, nor even 
what line, they had accidentally 
pitted their excessively amateur 
camp; but he nestled close to the 
notion that it was, at any rate, some 
station. The idea comforted him, and 
sensed him to feel less fovtorn and 
16?t In a chill black world full of 



HERE WAS ROMANCE. TANTALIZING. MYSTERIOUS. 


uncanny rustlings and looming 
shapes. But the girl’s pleasure in the 
thought of a station near by was 
more practical than hls. She reck¬ 
oned out that they could not have 
walked a great many milos from 
Leaf Hill, and that, therefore, the 
mysterious sta^on must be on a fa¬ 
miliar line. Judging from the posi¬ 
tion of the sunset, the express which 
had just roared by with its linked 
squares of light must have been 
going from west to east; therefore 
an up train. The next one going in 
that direction would probably be a 
slow train, stopping at all the smaller 
station^ on Its way to London. If 
only Marcus would be sensible- 

"But We haven’t got any money!" 
he said, suddenly, as if all her 
thoughts had been spoken aloud. 

"We could give our address at the 
other end," suggested the girl. 

Suddenly the signals flopped again. 
She sprang erect 

“Come on!" she cried, for the third 
time since their adventure had be¬ 
gun. “Let’s run for it!” 

Marcus still hesitated. It was al- j 
ways bitter to own to failure. 

“Oh, hurry up, hurry up”’—she 
stamped her foot, half-sobbing, half 
laughing with impatience- “or 


we’ll be too late. Marcus, to please 
me! I know* you would go on with 
this, but I— 1 ’ mnot strong enough, 
you see.” 

The desperate longing to escape 
firm all the terror of romantic vaga¬ 
bondage had taught her cleverness. 
"I know you would go on with this" 
won Marcus, with its subtle appeal 
to bis manhood. Ho broke into a sud¬ 
den laugh. "All right!" and gripped 
her outstretched hand. 


T HEY scrambled over the gate and 
down onto the road again. "This 
way!” Downhill now, a straight drop 
to the station. Would they do it in 
Lime? Tho red lamp winked and 
blinked at them encouragingly 
through the dusky blur of rain and 
wind. Already Jn the distance they 
could hear the mutter of the ap¬ 
proaching train pouring Into fuller 
sound as it swung around the curve. 
The girl was fleet and scarcely drag¬ 
ged at all behind Marcus. Once, how¬ 
ever. she slipped, and a moment was 
fatally lost till they got up speed 
again. Stumbling, laughing, breath¬ 
less, disheveled, they shot with a 
final spurt through the ticket office, 
past a sleepy and protesting ticket 


j collector. "HI—I say—what—look 

here!” But Marcus, reckless now. 

| toppled him backward w ith a deft 
push, while the girl llung open the 
1 door of an empty carriage. Already 
J the train was moving out of the sta- 
I tion as she leapt onto the step. Marcus 
•close behind her. Now they were in. 
side, now the door was slammed, now 
they were on their way back to 
London. 

“It’s flrst class!” laughed Marcus, 
who, to his own complete astonish¬ 
ment, luzd thoroughly enjoyed this 
fantastic finis to their day of adven¬ 
ture, "Oh, well, who cares?” 

“I say," gasped April, "you pushed 
him!” 

“The old blighter got in my was’," 
explained Marcus superbly. "What 
on earth do we look like? They 
were covered with bits of leaf and 
burrs their shoes were thickly caked 
in mud; their uncovered hair blown 
about by the wirffl. They were wet 
and flushed and, strangely, tremu- 
I lously happy. 

“It was tum-again-Whittington 
with a vengeance, wasn’t it?” said 
April, her eyes roguish but sleepy 
and she imitated the falling chime 
bells. "Turn again, Whittington— 
turn again, Whittington!" Then, with 


f'CRTSCW 


I a sudden collapse, snuggled her hr;j*i 
i down on the cushioned window led:-’, 

I “Oil. I'm so tired!” she sighed. 

“April"—his voire wan rough wub 
j sudden fear. "You won’t turn again, 
iv.ill you? I mean it’s going to 
just as we planned, isn’t it. out thcr<_ 
in that draughty held? We will g«-? 
married quite soon, as ?oo dzb I can 
fix it, and I promise wc needn’t g*> 
tramping again. Wo shan’t want t<- 
when we’ve got our own home," b* 
ended shyly. 

“But we can’t!” cried tho girl, now 
wide awake again. "Marcus, I would 
have, but we can't. Nobody can gef 
married on nothing, and you’’. • 
chucked your job, going off like tha 
and not saying a word. - You said 
your firm would give you tho sack 
for it, and it isn’t easy nowadays t*» 
get a fresh place. "Oh!" she wailed, 
smitten by the disappointment, “you 
ought not to have chucked your 
job just to go walking." 

Marcus was standing at tho wii 
dow, looking very intently out. His 
; face was turned away from her 
Presently he said “You see, I didn't 
really chuck it. The whole staff 
was given a holiday today, because 
the boss got married.” 

(Copyright, 1924.) 
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Fearless Geological Survey Party 
Blazes Hard Trail in Arctic Region 


BY THOMAS IL HENRY. 


mountain, stretching from 
the southern foothills of tbe Alaskan 
mountain range to the Arctic Ocean, 
this region is one of the least known 
sections of the earth’s surface. Yet, 
it may become eventually of enor¬ 
mous commercial importance—for it 
is rich in coal and oil. The day may 
come when great power lines will 
stretch from its mines to the indus¬ 
trial cities of the. Nation—when 
American metropolises even may 
spring up under the northern lights. 

Out of. this country o t desolation 
the first expedition which has madr 
anything approximating a thorough 
survey has just returned to Washing¬ 
ton. after the successful completion 
of one of the most adventurous ex¬ 
ploits ever attempted by a Govern¬ 
ment department. This is the Geolog¬ 
ical Survey party, under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Philip S. Smith, former di¬ 
rector, and the successful comple¬ 
tion of its work constitutes a new 
and thrilling chapter in tho annalh 
of American exploration. 

Time and the rapidly falling Arctic 
night has run previous explorers on 
tho northern slope of Alaska a close 
race, so that they have been able to 
obtain only fragmentary results. 

The easiest and most practical way 
of entering this American empire of 
the far North is by way of the Arctic 
Ocean, through either Point Barrow 
or Wainwrrigiit. the two trading vil¬ 
lages which constitute its only cen¬ 
ters of population. But this necessi¬ 
tates waiting at Nome for the ice to 
break up before a ship can push its 
way through to Point Barrow. By 
the tlnfe of arrival Summer is well 
advanced. Then the procedure ha* 
been to ascend In canoes some of the 
sw’ift rivers which sweep from the 
mountains to the sea—such streams 
as the Colville, the Meade, the Chipp 
or the Kuk. 

But this has been slow work. Be¬ 
fore the explorers could get a good 
start on their work it would be nec¬ 
essary to turn around and dash for 
Point Barrow in time to get the last 
trading schooner to Nome before the 
Ico formed again. Even If the time 
of departure could be delayed, the 
Arctic twilight would render work 
Impossible. SOcb expeditions have 
been able to work little more than 
a month. 

This -condition, of course, was very 
unsatisfactory to the Geological Sur¬ 
vey officials. But the only' alterna¬ 
tive was a desperate one—to send 
a partj’ over the Endioott Mountains 
in tho dead of Winter by dog team, 
so that It would be in the slope ter¬ 
ritory with thedawn of the porpctual 
Summer day, and have tbe entire sea¬ 
son to proceed leisurely down one of 
the rivers, taking gelogical and other 
scientific observations by the way. 

* * * * 

'T'HIS necessitated blazing a trail 
A through an unohartered waste in 
an unbroken night of frightful cold. 
It necessitated carrying food, cloth¬ 
ing, canoes, arms and surveying in¬ 
struments more than a thousand 
miles through an area of % utter deso¬ 
lation, which, once the snow started 
to melt, would be an impassable 
swamp. It necessitated finding a 
pass through the rugged, barren 
mountains. 

For the leadership of this expedi¬ 
tion Dr. Spilth was selected. He Is 
one of the most experienced ex- \ 
plorfers In the Government service, a j 
man of proven resourcefulness under! 
hostile conditions. L*st January the 
party set out from Tan an a, the rail¬ 
head of the Alaskan Railroad, north 
towanl the Endtcott range. The Wash¬ 
ington engineers were accompanied 
by native dog-team drivers and 
guides, who had hunted over the ter¬ 
ritory. in previous Winters. 

After once leaving Tan ana they 
were cut off completely from civiliza¬ 
tion. In fact, no word came from 
them ’for* more than a month, 
when some of the drivers returned 
to Tanana with the news that the 
expedition had crossed the mduntains 
successfully. 

Then the canoes were launched on 
the Colville and the scientific obser¬ 
vations started. But the troubles of ; 
Dr. Smith and his men by no means 
were over. This has been one of the 
worst Summers ever known in the 
Arctic. Ice conditions rendered the 
passage to /Rolnt Barrow impossible 
for months at a time. The Coast 
Guard cutter Bear, experienced buf- 
feter of Arctic ice. failed in her des¬ 
perate attempt to carry the yearly 
mail to Point Barrow. Other ships 
which attempted to get through were 
turned back. 

. It was not untt! late tn the Sum- 



DR. SMITH AND HIS MEN PACKING THE SLEDS AT TANANA IN PREPARATION FOR THEIR AD- 
VENTUROUS DASH TO THE ARCTIC THROUGH THE ENDIOOTT MOUNTAINS., 


mer that a trading schooner succeed¬ 
ed in turning the point of northern 
Alaska For w*eeks it was feared 
in Washington that Dr. Smith and 
his men would either be stranded 
at Point Barrow for the Winter or 
would be obliged to undertake an¬ 
other long dog-toam journey over 
the mountains to Nome. No word 
could come through from the ex¬ 
plorers. 

It was with a sigh of relief that 
the Geological Survey officials learn¬ 
ed that they had finally obtained a 
ship and were on the way to Nome. 

Despite the daring exploit succes- 
fully carried through. Dr. Smith smil¬ 
ingly denies that his party had any 
stirring adventures in this strange 
land, where the human voice ordi¬ 
narily is practically unknown from 
one end of the year to the other. 

Meanwhile a companion expedition 
in the same territory did not fare .«o 
well. ' This consisted of two Wash¬ 
ington engineers, William T. Koran 
and J. E Mertie, with Alaskan help¬ 
er?*. While Smith was exploring the 
long Colville Bazin Koran and Mertie 
undertook to explore the short, swift 
Kuk River, farther west 

Food supplies gave out and they 
wero obliged to rely upon their.guns. 
They were two weeks overdue in 
reaching the Noatak: They found 
that this westward flowing stream 
was exceptionally low. Tho c&noefl 
were badly torn by jagged rocks op 
the. bottom and became useless. 
Mertie and Foran were obliged to 
make their way along the river 
channel on foot. They emerged 
safely, however, and now are on their 
way home, somewhere between Nome 
and Seattle. 

* * * * 

^HAT both parties found Is prob¬ 
lematical. Dr. Smith *cannot 
divulge the disooveries concerning 
the geological wealth of the terri¬ 
tory previous to the issuing of his 
official report, which is now in the 
hands of the director. He did con¬ 
firm. however, that the country is 
very rich in coal. The impossibility 
of transportation, of course, will 
render this unavailable for years to 
come, but it is there In case of need. 
The country has been set aside as a 
naval oil reserve, where battleships 
of the future may be able to obtain 
their supplies indefinitely. 

As for the country itseir. it is deso¬ 
late enough but not entirely inhos¬ 
pitable, especially during the Sum¬ 
mer. Men accustomed to leading a 
rough life can find plenty of food. 
There Is even a strange beauty about 
the land, characteristic of Arctic 
regions, that fascinates explorers 
and draws them back with the mag¬ 
netic lure of the far north. Even in 
Winter it is entirely possible for 
men familiar with Arctic conditions 
to support themselves in the interior. 
The region is an old hunting ground 
for the natives, formerly rich in tur- 
bearing animals. 

White men live long lives and die 
at Point Barrow, the trading point 
and practical capital. Supplies are 
laid in for years In advance against 
the dreaded Summers, when the ice 
will be wo bad that no ship can break 
through. It ia e ven possible to raise 
a few laiij vegetables in the gar¬ 
dens dories’ the Tong Summer day. 


extending practically from the middle 
of Juno to the flrst of October. 

There Is a peculiar fascination to 
the Winters, with their perpetual 
! starlight over endless stretches? ot 
i snow. Inland, away from the cold 
j winds blowing down from the North 
Polo, conditions are even more favor¬ 
able, except for the impossibility of 
obtaining much outside aid. once the 
snow is falling and the jeweled 
blanket of Arctic night is tucked 
around the shoulders of the sleeping 
land. 

During the Summer the climate i.« 
even pleasant, explorers report. In 
June. July and August fhe thermome¬ 
ter on the coast is usually about 40 
degrees Fahrenheit wth extremes of 
50 and 30 degrees. The highest re¬ 
corded temperature on the coast was 
70 degrees and in the mountains 72. 
There is a noticeable change from 
the raw coastal weather a dozen 
miles inland in the Summer. 

The coldest months arc January. 
February and March; The, average 
coastal temperature during these 
! months is 20 degrees below zero. On 
about a half-dozen days each Winter 
the mercury goes down to 40 bclou 
zero. There is a minimum tempera¬ 
ture recorded at Point Barrow of 54 
degrees below zero. 

The coastal plain and tho upland 
are covered with the ordinary forms 
of tundra vegetation. There are no 
trees or even bushes along the Arctic 
shore. Stunted willows occur in the 
valleys of the upland. Increasing in! 
height toward the mountains. With¬ 
in the mountains the older gravel 
bars of moat of tho rivers are over¬ 
grown with willows, which rarely 
exceed 12 or 15 feet in height. 

On the Canning River, further west, 
a few patches of cottonwoods are 
found. These appear lofty when com- ! 
pared with the surrounding vegeta¬ 
tion. but actually measure only about 
23 feet in height. There is soml> 
grass for pasturage along the river I 
bars—enough, probably, to feed the 
I horses of an exploring party if they j 
are not overworked. 

* • 4 * 9 * 

THE real glory of the region comes 
during its first great flush of 
flowers. Starting practically at th^ 
coast, these increase in beauty as one 
goes toward the mountains. Liter¬ 
ally millions % of tiny blossoms, none 
over an inch high and roost of them 
seemingly without streams or leaves 
at all. carpet the land in red. yellow, 
blue, pink and white for mile after 
mile. 

This characteristic phenomenon of 
Arctic lands is found nowhere more 
pronounced than in northern Alaska. 
It is called by explorers a sight of in¬ 
describable beauty which constitutes 
one of the chief lures of the Arctic—j 
these many-colored gardens standing 
out in such sharp contrast 40 the 
desolation of the eternal hills of ice. 

! The barren-ground caribou Is eas¬ 
ily the most important animal of the | 
region, both for food und clothing. 
Probably the first cousin of this ; 
creature, the reindeer, will thrive 
well on the tundra when increased 
population makes its introduction 
necessary. 

Formerly the caribou could be seen 
In numerous herds scattered over the 

tundra, but it is reported that they 


have become greatly reduced in num¬ 
ber. The. natives have slaughtered 
them without mercy since they ha\ 
been furnished guns and ammunition 
by the whaling ships which stop at 
Point Barrow. Every native has a 
repeating rifle and a few thousand 
rounds of ammunition. At present 
most of these animals are found on 
the Yukon side of the divide. Now 
most of the deerskins needed for 
clothing are brought by ship from 
Nome to Point Barrow. 

There are a few mountain sheep 
which sometimes venture to the bead - 
waters of the rivers. Their principal 
refugo is in the high peaks of thu 
Romanzof Mountains, a chain of lir- 
eral ice-piles which arc practically 
impenetrable. 

There axe a few polar bears, which 
are protected by law. Practically m* 
means exist for enforcing the law. 
however. Locally the creatures an? 
regarded almost as wolves and are 
said to be dangerous to man. especi¬ 
ally when driven into tho lowlands 
by hunger. There are two or tlir.-- 
varieties of inland bears in the 
mountains, the largest of which is of 
the grizzly type. Some of (he 
smaller ones have not yet been classi¬ 
fied. 

A few bowhead and white whales 
still are sighted in the Arctic waters, 
but they are becoming scarcer and 
scarcer. Walrus occasionally como 
past Point Barrow. Tho small Point 
Barrow seal still is abundant and is 
hunted chiefly in tho Springtime, 
when it is asleep on the ice. There 
are a few bearded seals. 

The spermophile or ground squirrel 
is abundant along the bars of mo.vr. 
of the rivers. They arc secured! eas¬ 
ily by traps or snares and can bo 
counted on for dog food during tho 
Summer. Foxes arp seen occasion¬ 
ally and are eaten with relish by the 
natives. 

Eider ducks are very abundant in 
Summer and form an important part 
of the food supply. They migrate, 
northward past Point Barrow in May. 
It is estimated that about a million 
of these are killed by the natives 
each year. They fly in flocks of 
thousands so that one shot often will 
bring down a considerable number. 
It is not uncommon for a single 
hunter to kill four or five hundred a 
day. Black brant are numerous 
enough to constitute an important 
element in the food supply. White- 
fronted and Hutchen’s geese are fair¬ 
ly abundant. Oldsqwaw ducks are 
very numerous along the coast. 

Ptarmigan fluctuate in numbers 
from year to year. They retreat to 
the willow copse 8 in the mountains 
in Winter and come out as soon ns 
the flrst bare spots appear oo tin 
land In the Spring, usually some tiro** 
In April. They wander down in flocks 
to the coast and an* especially num¬ 
erous along the # sllt dunes of the 
river delta. They are poor flyers ami 
rather tame. A whole flock can bo 
rounded up and driven into a net or 
followed for hours with a gun. By the 
last of May they have paired off and 
aro scattered everywhere over the 
tundra. They are so tame or dense 
that it is possible to approach & pair 
of them within 40 feet and shoot first 
the mule aDd then Uxs 
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